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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
BRAVO. 


Aye mourn ye—for the warrior’s fame 
Is now forever fled; 


The mighty chiet—the glorious name, 
Where rest they? With the dead: 

Yet died he not as the warrior dies, 

With his frowning brow to the fair blue skies! 


Why murmur ye? Can Bravo's heart 
To treachery’s meanness bow? 
He who play’d well a Patriot’s part, 
Can he prove faithless now? 
Oh breathe it not to the winds of Heaven, 
Let the traitor’s name from the earth be riven. 


Aye mourn ye--for his gallant deeds 
Are shadow’d with a cloud; 

And many a patriot spirit bleeds, 
To make their chieftain proud, 

Thus darken by one deed of shame 

The lustre of his glorious name. 


{t was not thus that eyes were bent 
In other days on him; 
Alas! the sparkling glance they sent 
His fall hath render’d dim. 
Proud eyes may weep, to see the brave 
Thus sink to a dishonour’d grave. 


And Bravo! he who oft hath stood 
In his county’s battle tried, 7 
When the sword was red with hostile blood, 
And the warrior fell in pride; 


as he prov’d false? And must he tear 
The laure! wreath from his raven hair? 


Aye mourn ye—for the brave must fall, 
Not as the brave should die; 
The last dark deed hath blotted all; 
That shone so gloriously. 
Forever gone is the light of his fame— 
And the curse is deep on the traitor’s name 
HENRIQUETA. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF HOBOMOK. 
[Concluded.} 

While philosophy was struggling with these har- 
rassing ideas, and every moment growing weaker in 
the contest, he observed in the north a flash more 
brilliant than ever precedes the rising sun. Fora 
moment it was stationary: then it moved, quivered, 
hurtled, and flashed; as if there had been ‘war in hea- 
ven,’ and the clouds rolling themselves up ‘as a scroll’ 
showed the gleaming of javelins, thrown thick and 
fast along the embattled line. All at once, a vivid 
stream of light from the south towered up, like Luci- 
fer in his terrific greatness, and rushed onward with 
amighty noise. The fiery forces, nearly meeting at 


the zenith, were scparated only by a clear, deep spot. 


of blue, surrounded by a few fleecy clouds. The ef- 
fect was awful. It seemed as if the All-seeing Eye 
was looking down upon a sinful world, in mingled 
Joy and pity. The Catholic bowed his head, and his 
subdued spirit was mute in worship and fear. His 
solitude was soon interrupted by Wautoconomese, 
whose trembling agitation betrayed how little he had 
foreseen that his pompous prophesies would be thus 
sublimely fulfillgd. Next the aged squaw, who from 
fear of interrupting her master in his devotions, had 
long been crouching in her own corer of the wig- 
wam, more dead than alive, came in, and reverential- 


{| they wound along through the forest, ever and anon 


ly crossing herself, implored permission to remain. 
To these were soon added an accession of almost all 
the womeninthe hamlet. Perhaps Sebastin Ralle 
was hardly aware how much the presence of these 
rude, uninformed beings relieved his spirit. His ex- 
planations to them, mixed with the consolations of 
religion, nerved his mind with new strength; and he 
began to look upon the awful appearance in the hea- 
vers with a calmness and rationality worthy of him. 
By degrees the light grew dim, then closed upon the 
speck of blue sky, which had appeared to keep watch 
over the-souls of superstitious men, and the glorious 
scene seemed about to end. But suddenly a lumin- 
ous bow shot from north to south with the rushing 
sound of a rocket, and divided the heavens with a 
broad belt of brightness. The phenomena of that 
night had been more extraordinary than any the Jes- 
uit had ever witnessed; but until that moment he had 
known their name and nature; and, with that strange 
tendency to a belief in supernatural agency, which 
the greatest and wisest minds have, in a state of 
high excitement, his cheek now turned pale, and his- 
heart dropped heavily within him, at what he deemed 
a sure presage of ruinto those he loved. Reason 


would have indeed told him that it did not comport 
with the economy of Providence to change the order 
of creation for so insignificant a thing as man, but 
who is not more under the influence of feeling than 
of reason? 


Unable to endure the terrific creations of his own 
fancy, he left the house, followed only by one of the 
tribe, and entered the path by which the young hunt- 
ers usually returned. He pursued this rout, for 
nearly amile, without seeing any traces of the objects 
of his anxiety. At last, he heard a loud ‘Willoa.’— 
The source of the clear, ringing sound could not be 
mistaken; for Saupoolah alone could give the shrill- 
tones of the human voice such depth and smoothness 
of melody. The Jesuit, by his long residence with 
the savages, had acquired their quickness of eye and 
ear, and a few moments brought him within view of 
his adopted child. She was standing in a thickly 
shaded part of the wood, her hand resting on her 
brow, looking backward, apparently listening with 
eagreness to the coming footsteps. A slight shade 
of disappointment passed over her face when she saw 
Otoolpha was not with her father; but it soon gave 
place to an affectionate smile, at his enthusiatic dem- 
onstrations of joy. From her brief account it ap- 
peared they had early in the evening heard distressed 
noises apparently proceeding from a human voice; 
that they had separated in search of those from whom 
it came, and had thus!ost each other. As she fin- | 
ished her story, another loud shout sent echoing 
through the forest, betrayed more anxiety than was 
common to her fearless nature. Yet even amid her 
doubt and perplexity, her romantic soul was open to 
the influence of the sublime scene above her. As 


shouting with their united voices, in hopes the echo 
would arouse Otoolpha, she occasionly fixed her eye 
on the bright arch, which still preserved its wavy ra- 
diance, though a little softened by light flashes of 
clouds, through which the stars were distinctly visi- 
ble. ‘The arrows have been flying fast among the 
tribes of heaven to night,’ said she- ‘The stars have 


chased their enemies over the hills. They are ie 


turning victorious; andthe moon has spread her man- 
tle in their war path.’ 

When such thoughts as these came over her, Sau- 
poolah’s eyes had a brightness totally different from 
the keenness and outward brilliancy common to fine 
looking Indians; it was a light that came from with- 
in, gleaming up from fires deep, deep down in the 
soul. It was probably this peculiarity, which had so 


universally gained for her the title of ‘Daughter of 


a Prophet;’ and its effect on the savage, who had at- 
tended the Jesuit, was instantly observable; for he 
devoutly crossed himself, and walked at a great dis- 
tance from the object of his veneration. Sebastin 
Ralle, accustomed as he was to the wild freaks, and 
almost infantile tenderness of bis adopted children, 
had often smiled at their power over the tribe; yet 
something of pride, almost of deference, mingled with 
his own love of them. Saupoolah’s remark and the 
look of inspiration, with which she fixed her eye on 
the heavens, awakened in his mind the remembance 
of many a season, when he had listened to their wild 
eloquence with wonder and delight. This train of 
thought betrayed itself in an eagerly affectionate 
glance at Saupoolah, and a loud shout to Otoolpha, 
that made the woods ring again. The young wife 
suddenly assumed the Indian attitude of intense list- 
ening; and joy flushed her whole face, like asunbeam, 
as she exclaimed, ‘It is answered!’ Another shout! 
there could be no mistake. It could not be the re- 
verberation of an echo, for it was repeated louder and 
louder, at irregular intervals. A rapid and devious 
walk, guided by sounds which evidently drew nearer, 
brought Otoolpha in sight. Quick as a young fawn 
overflowing with life and frolic, Saupooleh bounded 
foward, and sprang upon his neck. But the eye of 
the Jesuit, always rapid and restless in its move- 
ments, quickly glanced from his new found treasure 
to the objects around. A European lady, possessed 
of much matronly beauty, lay lifeless at his feet; and 
a fragile boy. apparently eight or nine years old, was 
bending over her, and weeping bitterly. This child, 
alone in the wilderness with his dead mother, had ut- 
tered those cries of distress and terror, which had 
startled Otoolpha and his companion. The sight of 
a white man seemed to the desolate boy a pledge of 
safety. He nestled close to the side of the priest, 
and looking up in his face imploringly, burst into 
tears. The heart of the Jesuit wastouched. There 
was something in the boy’s voice and the lady’s fea- 
tures, that troubled the waters of a long sealed foun- 
tain. The Indians exchanged whispers with that air 
of solemnity, which the presence of the dead always 
inspires. They read a mixed feeling of agony and 
donbt in the countenance of Sebastin Ralle, but they 
did not ask, and they never knew its origin. After 
a moment’s silence, during which he seemed strug- 
cling with powerful emotion, he placed his hand gent- 
ly on the boy’s head, and spoke soothing words in 
French, which the: child understood with perfect fa- 
cility. No sigh, no outward sign of despair escaped 
him: but there was a marble stillness, which, like the 
ominous quiet of a volcano, betrayed that raging ma- 


terials were at work within. yo 
He ordered the corpse to be borne to his wigwam 


‘with all possible gentleness; and when the unevenness 


f the path occasoned the least violence of motion, 
would cringe as if an adder had stung him. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
BRAVO. 


Aye mourn ye—for the warrior’s fame 
Is now forever fled; 


The mighty chief—the glorious name, 
Where rest they? With the dead: 

Yet died he not as the warrior dies, 

With his frowning brow to the fair blue skies! 


Why murmur ye? Can Bravo’s heart 
To treachery’s meanness bow? 
He who play’d well a Patriot’s part, 
Can he prove faithless now? 
Oh breathe it not to the winds of Heaven, 
Let the traitor’s name from the earth be riven. 


Aye mourn ye--for his gallant deeds 
Are shadow’d with a cloud; 

And wr a patriot spirit bleeds, 
To make their chieftain proud, 

Thus darken by one deed of shame 

The lustre of his glorious name. 


{t was not thus that eyes were bent 
In other days on him; 
Alas! the sparkling glance they sent 
His fall hath render’d dim. 
Proud eyes may weep, to see the brave 
Thus sink to a dishonour’d grave. 


And Bravo! he who oft hath stood 
In his county’s battle tried, 
When the sword was red with hostile blood, 
And the warrior fell in pride; 
Has he prov’d false? And must he tear 
The laurel wreath from his raven hair? 


Aye mourn ye—for the brave must fall, 
Not as the brave should die; 
The last dark deed hath blotted all; 
That shone so gloriously. 
Forever gone is the light of his fame— 
And the curse is deep on the traitor’s name 
HENRIQUETA. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF HOBOMOK. 
[Concluded.} 

While philosophy was struggling with these har- 
rassing ideas, and every moment growing weaker in 
the contest, he observed in the north a flash more 
brilliant than ever precedes the rising sun. Fora 
moment it was stationary: then it moved, quivered, 
hurtled, and flashed; as 1f there had been ‘war in hea- 
ven,’ and the clouds rolling themselves up ‘as a scroll’ 
showed the gleaming of javelins, thrown thick and 
fast along the embattled line. All at once, a vivid 
stream of light from the south towered up, like Luci- 
fer in his terrific greatness, and rushed onward with 
amighty noise. The fiery forces, nearly meeting at 
the zenith, were separated only by a clear, deep spot 
of blue, surrounded by a few fleecy clouds. The ef- 
fect was awful. It seemed as if the All-seeing Eye 
was looking down upon a sinful world, in mingled 
joy and pity. The Catholic bowed his head, and his 
subdued spirit was mute in worship and fear. His 
solitude was‘soon interrupted by Wautoconomese, 
whose trembling agitation betrayed how little he had 
foreseen that his pompous prophesies would be thus 
sublimely fulfil Next the aged squaw, who from 
fear of interrupting her master in his devotions, had 
long been crouching in her own corner of the wig- 
wain, more dead than alive, came in, and reverential- 


ly crossing herself, implored permission to remain. 
To these were soon added an accession of almost all 
the womeninthe hamlet. Perhaps Sebastin Ralle 
was hardly aware how much the presence of these 
rude, uninformed beings relieved his spirit. His ex- 
planations to them, mixed with the consolations of 
religion, nerved his mind with new strength; and he 
began to look upon the awful appearance in the hea- 
vens with a calmness and rationality worthy of him. 
By degrees the light grew dim, then closed upon the 
speck of blue sky, which had appeared to keep watch 
over the souls of superstitious men, and the glorious 
scene seemed about to end. But suddenly a lumin- 
ous bow shot from north to south with the rushing 
sound of a rocket, and divided the heavens with a 
broad belt of brightness. The phenomena of that 
night had been more extraordinary than any the Jes- 
uit had ever witnessed; but until that moment he had 
known their name and nature; and, with that strange 
tendency to a belief in supernatural agency, which 
the greatest and wisest minds have, in a state of 
high excitement, his cheek now turned pale, and his: 
heart dropped heavily within him, at what he deemed 
a sure presage of ruinto those he loved. Reason 


would have indeed told him that it did not comport 
with the economy of Providence to change the order 
of creation for so insignificant a thing as man, but 
who is not more under the influence of feeling than 
of reason? 

Unable to endure the terrific creations of his own 
fancy, he left the house, followed only by one of the 
tribe, and entered the path by which the young hunt- 
ers usually returned. He pursued this rout, for 
nearly amile, without seeing any traces of the objects 
of his anxiety. At last, he heard a loud ‘Willoa.’— 
The source of the clear, ringing sound could not be 
mistaken; for Saupoolah alone could give the shrill- 
tones of the human voice such depth and smoothness 
of melody. The Jesuit, by his long residence with 
the savages, had acquired their quickness of eye and 
ear, and a few moments brought him within view of 
his adopted child. She was standing in a thickly 
shaded part of the wood, her hand resting on her 
brow, looking backward, apparently listening with 
eagreness to the coming footsteps. A slight shade 
of disappointment passed over her face when she saw 
Otoolpha was not with her father; but it soon gave 
place to an affectionate smile, at his enthusiatic dem- 
onstrations of joy. From her brief account it ap- 
peared they had early in the evening heard distressed 
noises apparently proceeding froma human voice; 
that they had separated in search of those from whom 
it came, and had thus!ost each other. As she fin- 
ished her. story, another loud shout sent echoing 
through the forest, betrayed more anxiety than was 
common to her fearless nature. Yet even amid her 
doubt and perplexity, her romantic soul was open to 
the influence of the sublime scene above her. As 
they wound along through the forest, ever and anon 
shouting with their united voices, in hopes the echo 
would arouse Otoolpha, she occasionly fixed her eye 
on the bright arch, which still preserved its wavy ra- 
diance, though a little softened by light flashes of 
clouds, through which the stars were distinctly visi- 
ble. ‘The arrows have been flying fast among the 
tribes of heaven to night,’ said she- ‘The stars have 
chased their enemies over the hills. They are re- 


turning victorious; andthe moon has spread her man- 
tle in their war path.’ 

When such thoughts as these came over her, Sau- 
poolah’s eyes had a brightness totally different from 
the keenness and outward brilliancy common to fine 
looking Indians; it was a light that came from with- 
in, gleaming up from fires deep, deep down in the 
soul. It was probably this peculiarity, which had so 


universally gained for her the title of ‘Daughter of 


a Prophet;’ and its effect on the savage, who had at- 
tended the Jesuit, was instantly observable; for he 
devoutly crossed himself, and walked at a great dis- 
tance from the object of his veneration. Sebastin 
Ralle, accustomed as he was to the wild freaks, and 
almost infantile tenderness of bis adopted children, 
had often smiled at their power over the tribe; yet 
something of pride, almost of deference, mingled with 
his own love of them. Saupoolah’s remark and the 
look of inspiration, with which she fixed her eye on 
the heavens, awakened in his mind the remembance 
of many a season, when he had listened to their wild 
eloquence with wonder and delight. This train of 
thought betrayed itself in an eagerly affectionate 
glance at Saupoolah, and a loud shout to Otoolpha, 
that made the woods ring again. The young wife 
suddenly assumed the Indian attitude of intense list- 
ening; and joy flushed her whole face, like a sunbeam, 
as she exclaimed, ‘It is answered!’ Another shout! 
there could be no mistake. It could not be the re- 
verberation of an echo, for it was repeated louder and 
louder, at irregular intervals. A rapid and devious 
walk, guided by sounds which evidently drew nearer, 
brought Otoolpha in sight. Quick as a young fawn 
overflowing with life and frolic, Saupooleh bounded 
foward, and sprang upon his neck. But the eye of 
the Jesuit, always rapid and restless in its move- 
ments, quickly glanced from his new found treasure 
to the objects around. A European lady, possessed 
of much matronly beauty, lay lifeless at his feet; and 
a fragile boy. apparently eight or nine years old, was 
bending over her, and weeping bitterly. This child, 
alone in the wilderness with his dead mother, had ut- 
tered those cries of distress and terror, which had 
startled Otoolpha and his companion. The sight of 
a white man seemed to the desolate boy a pledge of 
safety. He nestled close to the side of the priest, 
and looking up in his face imploringly, burst into 
tears. The heart of the Jesuit wastouched. There 
was something in the boy’s voice and the lady’s fea- 
tures, that troubled the waters of a long sealed foun- 
tain. The Indians exchanged whispers with that air 
of solemnity, which the presence of the dead always 
inspires. They read a mixed feeling of agony and 
doubt in the countenance of Sebastin Ralle, but they 
did not ask, and they never knew its origin. After 
a moment's silence, during which he seemed strug- 
gling with powerful emotion, he placed his hand gent- 
ly on the boy’s head, and spoke soothing words in 
French, which the: child understood with perfect fa- 
cility. No sigh, no outward sign of despair escaped 
him: but there was a marble stillness, which, like the 
ominous quiet ofa volcano, betrayed that raging ma- 


terials were at work within. wes 
He ordered the corpse to be borne to his wigwam 


with all possible gentleness; and when the unevenness 


of the path occasoned the least violence of motion, 
he would cringe as if an adder had stung him. | 
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_ miserable man regarded them not. 


_ed; for it was the dangerous creed of the Jesuits, that 


was in vain that Wautoconomese and his frightened 

companion sought protection from him, on his return. 

Remarkable electrical appearances, in every variety 

of form, continued during the whole night; but the 
The lifeless mo- 

ther was placed in his study, and he knelt down be- 
side it with the boy, and spoke nota word. The old 
squaw brought in hertallest bayberry wax candles, 
and tried to prolong her stay in the room by a thou- 
sand little officious arts; but agentle signal to with- 
draw was all she could gain from her heart stricken 
master. Day dawned, and found him unchanged in 
countenance or position. ‘The boy, weary with grief 
and fatigue, had fallen asleep, and lay on the floor in 
a slumber as deep and peaceful as if unalloyed hap- 
piness had been his portion. The sight of his tran- 
quil innocence, as the day light shone upon his child- 
ish features, brought tears to the eyes of the rigid 
priest. It was a charm that broke the spell of agony 
which had bound down his spirit. The terribly cold 
and glassy look departed from him; but never, after 
that night, was Sebastin Ralle as he had been. Af- 
fliction did not soften and subdue him. It deepened 
the gloom with which he had long looked upon the 
world, and seemed to justify him in giving up his 
whole soul to the stern dictates of Jesuitical maxims. 
Even QOtoolpha and Saupoolah met with occasional 
harshness; and William Posonsby, the English boy, 
alone received uniform mildness and affection at his 
hands. He was a fair and delicate blossom; sucha 
being as the heart would naturally cling to for its 
very frugality and dependence; but to none on earth 
save Sebastian Ralle, was it known that there were 
other and deeper reasons for his peculiar tenderness. 

The lady, whom he. had loved in early youth, had 
been induced by her parents to marry a wealthy En- 

lishman, in. preference to the unproportioned 
Teedeliaen; whom alone she had truly loved. . Her 
husband lost much of his fortune, and joined his coun- 
trymen against the French, during the troubled pe- 
riod between 1690 and 1762. He was taken by the 
Indians, and his wife saw him suffer a horrid and lin- 
gering death. By the humanity of one of the sava- 
ges, she made her escape, with her youngest son, 
the only-one remaining of eight fine boys. She well 
knew the residence of that devoted lover, whom her 
weakness of purpose had driven to a life of solitude 
and self-denial; and to him she resolved to appeal for 
protection. Worn out with wandering and priva- 
tion, she died suddenly in the wilderness, when her 
arduous journey was well nigh completed: and the 
conscientious priest, even in the anguish of a break- 
ing heart, felt that it was well for him she had died; 
for to have seen the widowed one depending upon 
him for protection, when the solemn vows of his or- 
der had separated them forever, would have been 
worse than death to endure. The affection he had 
borne the mother rested on the child; and in him he 
found, what he had in vain wished for since his resi- 
dence in the New World, a docile and intelligent 
scholar. 

The boy was indeed a sort of ‘young Edwin;’ a 
sad, imaginative child, fond of his books, and still 
more fond of rambling far and wide with the way- 
ward Soupoolah. The log-house of good Mrs. Allan 
was the only place where William spoke in the lan- 
guage of his father; for English was a hateful sound 
to the ear of the Jesuit. The troubles between the 
neighbouring villages of English and Abnakis increa- 
sed daily; and not a few of the latter were induced to 
revolt against their spiritual ruler. Distrust, jeal- 
ousy, and weakness characterized all their councils: 
Their deep, but fluctuating feelings alternately show- 
ed themselves in insults to the priest, and acts of vi- 
olence on their neighbours. Representatives were 
sent from the English villages on the Kennebec to 
the government of Boston, who protested against 
Sebastin Ralle, for constantly using his influence to 
excite Indian revenge to its utmost rancor; and let- 
ters filled with charges of this nature may still be 
seen in the records of the Historical Society. It is 

robable that they were in some measure, well found- 


all human power, good or bad, should be made sub- 


falsehood of the English, that it is difficult t. decide 
to whom the greatest share of blame belougs. Be 
that as it may, affairs went from bad to worse. Mu- 
tual dislike became every day more inveterate; and 
Mrs. Allan was the only one who had not in some 
way or other suffered from the powerful arm of the 
implacable Otoolpha. His French origin, the great 
influence he had over his tribe, and his entire submis- 
sion to the will of the Jesuit, procured for him a dou- 
ble portion of hatred. Dislike was returned with all 
the fierceness and impetuosity of his savage nature; 
and English mothers often frightened their children 
into obedience by the use of his terrible name. Jn 
the autuinn of 1724, these discontents were obviously 
approaching a fearful crisis. A Council -Fire was 
kindled at the village of the Abnakis; and fierce 
indeed were the imprecations uttered, and terrible 
the resolutions taken against the English. 

W autoconomese in his fury said, that the Evil Spi- 
rit had governed them ever since William Posonby 
came among them; and he demanded that the boy 
should at once be sacrificed to an offended Deity.— 
The lip of the venerable priest quivered and turned 
pale for an instant;but it passed quickly, and so care- 
fully had even the muscles of his face been trained 
in obedience to the Society of Jesuit, that rigid indif- 
ference could alone be read there, as he carelessly 
asked, ‘Wherefore should the child die?’ ,The fierce 
old prophet watched his emotions as the snake fixes 
her infernal eye onthe bird she is charming unto 
death. ‘Because the Great Spirit, who dwells among 
the windy hills, and covers himself with the snow 
mantle, has whispered it in the ear of the wise man,’ 
said he proudly. ‘Wherefore else did he bréathe 
softly on the wood, for four sleeps, and take his gar- 
ments from the sun, that it might give warmth to the 
pale papoose, on his way through the wilderness?— 
[ tell you, he sent him to Wautoconomese, that he 
might sacrifice him instead of the young fawn and the 
beaver; for he loves not the white face and the dou- 
ble tongue of the Yengees.’ 

‘And the love I bear them is such as the panther 
gives the stricken deer,’ replied the Jesuit. ‘Ye are 
all one! ye areall one!’ answered the raging prophet. 
‘The Yengee say their king has counted more scalps 
than any other chief; and you say he is but a boy to 
the great king, who lives where the vines run with 
oil. Ye both have faces pale asasick woman.— 
One hisses like a snake, and the other chatters like 
a mad cat bird; but both hunt the poor Indian like a 
buffalo to his trap. Wautoconomese was once a ve- 
ry big prophet. The Great Spirit spoke to him loud, 
and his tribe opened their eyes wide, that they might 
look on him. What is Wautoconomese now? He 
speaks the words of the Great Spirit; and ye laugh 
when ye tell the young men of his tribe tliat his ears 
are old, and he cannot hear.’ 

His stormy eloquence awakened the slumbering 
pride of his warlike nation; and against the whole 
race of white men they inwardly breathed a vow of 
extermination. 

The boy was bound for sacrifice, and evil eyes 
were cast upon the Jesuit. The ingratitude of those 
for whom he had toiled thirty long years, and the 
threatened loss of the dearest object which God had 
left to cheer his lonely pilgrimage, seemed to freeze 
the faculties of the old man; and that would have end- 
ed his trials with this life, had not Otoolpha stepped 
into the centre of the Council Circle, and with a low 
bow to Wautoconomese, demanded to be heard.— 
He spoke reverently of the prophet; but, by all the 
sufferings and kindnesses of their French Father, he 
conjured them not to be ungrateful to him in his old 
age. He begged for the boy’s life, and promised to 
lead his tribe to war against every white man, wo- 
man, and child, from Corratwiek Falls to the Big Sea, 
if they would thus reward his victory. 

He was a favourite with his tribe, and they listened 
to him. After much consultation, they determined 
on midnight marches at the end of three weeks by 
which means they intended to surprise and put to 
death all the English settlers on the Kennebec. If 
successful in this attempt, William Posonby was safe; 
if not, the innocent child must fall a victim to their 


servient to one grand end. Yet the Norridgewocks}} savage hatred. 


had so much reason to complain of the fraud andi 


to the Council of her tribe. She «tought of Mrs. Al- 
lan’s kind looks, when she saved her from drowning; 
and she remembered the happy hours when she used 
to feed the children from her little berry basket.— 
Could she not save her from the general ruin? She 
asked Otoolpha if no stratagem could be devised. 


William and the priest would be forfeited. Jn her 
uneasy slumbers she dreamed of the murder of her 
benefactress; and she started up, declaring she would 
save Mrs. Allan’s life at the peril of her own. Ot- 
oolpha resolutely and somewhat harshly forbade her 
to do it. It was the first time he had ever spoken to 
her in atone of authority; and her proud spirit rose 
against him. ‘I have loved him,’ thought she, ‘but not 
with the tameness of a household drudge; if such is 
the service he wants, let him leave Saupoolah, and 
find a mateamong the slaves of Abnakis.’ Her man- 
ner the next day was cold, suspicious, and constrain- 
ed towards her husband. - She said no more to him 
of her plans, but sought advice from the priest. The 
heart broken old man was roused into sudden energy 

and solemnly and vehemently forbade her project.— 
Saupooolah’s soul struggled in cords to which she 
had been entirely unaccustomed. She was silent 

but determined. That night she left Otoolpha ina 
sound sleep, and effected her dangerous purpose se- 
cretly. She told Mrs. Allan all the plans of the 
Norridgewocks, beseeching her to make no other use 
of the knowledge, than to save herself and family. 
The terrified matron promised she would not. But 
could, or ought, such a promise to be kept? 

kK KR 


Time passed on, and threw no light of th - 
ous deed Saupoolah had dared to 
the consequences haunted her own soul, like a rest- 
less demon, and again and again did she extort from 
Mrs. Allan a vow neverto betray her. More than 
half of her fault sprang from a kind and generous na- 
ture; but she could not forgive herself for the vexa- 
tion that mingled with bitter feelings. Her pride 
and her buoyancy were both gone; and upon Otool- 
pha, Sebastin Ralle and William Posonby, she lay- 
ished the most anxious fondness. 

The old priest cared little whether life or death 
were his portion; for he was old and disappointment 
had ever been the shadow of his hopes. But for the 
dead mother’s sake, his heart yearned for the life of 
the boy. Saupoolah, ever enthusiastic and self-sae- 
rificing, promised to convey him away secretly, and 
place him under the protection of a Canadian priest. 
The time appointed was four days before the intend- 
ed massacre of the English, when a Council Fire of 
one of the neighbouring tribes would induce most of 
the Norridgewocks to be absent. The night prece- 
ding his departure was a weary one to ‘Sebastian 
Ralle. He spent it at Wiliiam’s couch in wakeful- 
ness and prayer. Affections, naturally intense. were 
all centered on this one object; and he had nerved 
himself to think that he must part with him, and then 
lay him down and die. ras 


The gay tints of morning rose upon him, showin 


less obscurity. The old priest, stern, philosophic 

and rigid elsewhere, was in the seclusion of his own 
apartment, as wayward and affectionate as a child. 
He stooped down, and parting William’s soft hair 

imprinted a kiss on his forehead. The boy half un- 
conscious what he did, fondly nestled his cheek into 
the hand that rested on him. Sebastin Ralle looked 
upward with an expression that seemed to say, ‘O 
Father, would that this cup might pass from me.’— 
Just then the church bell, with feeble but sweet 
tones, announced the hour of early mass. William 
was on his feet in an instant, and as quickly knelt to 
his venerable friend to receive his customary bene- 
diction. Ina few minutes, every living soul in the 
hamlet was within the walls of the church. Wig. 
wams were all quiet, and canoes were wineglion 

about in Sandy river. The savages had all 
down and crossed themselves before the unseen God 

The broken voice of the Jesuit was heard, loudly be- 
seeching, ‘Ora, ora pro nobis,’ when armed men rush- 


ed in amid their peaceful worship. T ; 
swords, the groans of' the ee he clashing of 


Saupoolah slept little the night after she listened|| frantic, mingled in one horrid cp pan yaue Of the 


os of clamor. Not 


He told her it would Jead to detection, and the life of 


the whole of his miserable little apartment in cheer- © 
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one escaped; not one. Some called out, ‘Save Wil- 
liam Posonby and the priest!’ Others aimed at the 
breast of the Jesuit; as if he had been the only victim 
desired. The English boy threw himself forward 
and received a stab, aimed at the heart of his old 
friend; and the priest, with one convulsive bound, and 
one loud shriek of agony; withdrew the sword and 
plunged it deeply in his own breast. 

Saupoolah’s noble heart broke with intensity of 
suffering. She fell lifeless by the side of the murder- 
ed William, and a dozen swords at once were point- 
edat her. Otoolpha cast one hurried glance upon 
her, and man has no power to speak the mingled 
rage, despair, and anguish, which that wild glance 
expressed. With the concentrated strength of fifty 
savages, he forced his way unhurt to the river side, 
and sprung into Saupoolah’s favourite canoe. The 
boat filled with water; and he found that even here 
the treacherous revenge of his enemies would reach 
his life. With desperate strength he gained the 
shore, and ran towards the forest. His coronet and 
belt made him a conspicuous victim; multitudes were 
in pursuit; and he died covered with wounds. * * * 
Before the setting of the sun, the pretty hamlet was 
reduced to ashes; and the Indians slept their last sleep 
beneath their own possessions. * * * For many 
years two white crosses marked the place where the 
Jesuit and his English boy were buried; but they have 
long since been removed. ‘The white man’s corn is 
nourished by the bones of the Abnakis; and the 
name of their tribe is well nigh forgotten. 

(For the Philadelphia Album. } | 
STANZAS. 

Written after having read the late Turkish Manifesto. 


Rush on! rush on! proud Moslem, go, 
And meet your hated Christian foe, 
Evoke your sons by Allah’s name, 
By all in holy combat slajn, 
To one eternal fight. 
Call forth the Prophet’s swarthy bands 
From Egypt’s soil, from Desert’s sands, 
Let all who bow beneath his rod, 
Who bear the crescent, own him God, 
Support him with their might. 
Think not proud Tork, the battle’s won, 
The war-cry only has begun. 


Achaia’s sons are up in arms, 

Her sacred cause cold tyrants warms: 

See, Gaul and Britain now unite, 

Forego their hate; Allies in fight; 
E’en Russia feels the flame: 

The living sounds that she has sung, 

In other days, still peal, along 

From age to age, their magic knell, 

And wake with sympathetic spell, 
Hosts, for the Grecian name. 

The world’s against thee, Turkey—why 

Speed you so fast to destiny? 


Shall Mah’moud’s banner longer stream 
O’er Eastern climes, and proudly beam 
Defiance, to the christian’s might, 
As ages it has been? 
No! no! the rule of orient skies 
Shall totter, fall, and never rise: 
Else why by desperation driven 
'To flout a world, to cope with Heav’n, 
And court the madden'd scene? 
Thy frenzy, Turkey, shows full well. 
Thou’rt wrapt in fate’s all-conquering spell. CARLOS. 


THE CAPTURE OF ANDRE. 


FROM THE SPY AND TRAITOR, 
Al Tale By Grenville Meilen, Esq. 
Day had now advanced so far, and the conviction 


that toil was nearly over, and danger, well nigh past, 


had become so effectual with our rider, that both 
policy and pleasure caused him to relax his speed; 
and he travelled on with an ease and almost careless- 
ness of motion, to which he had before been a stran- 
ger. There was even a gaiety mingled itself with 
his contemplations—and a beaming smile went over 
his face—and a.fiush of delighted satisfaction spread 
to his throbbing temples as his eye glanced perchance 
on that little gem that sparkled in the sunlight, and 
thence over the fields that lay before him. He saw 
here and there, the blue smoke of the husbandman’s 
home, as it curled into the clear morning air—-—and at 
times he rode gently by the rude yeoman himself, as 
he went on his quick and silent way from house to 


party!” 


| 


house, casting his inquiring eyes for an instant on 
traveller and horse, and seeming to say whoever rode 
in that direction passed ‘not unread or unremember- 
ed. But the hour of alarm had passed by—the haz- 
ard was over—there was no room for longer appre- 
hension. 

At this moment the destiny of the adventurer was 
sealed. His dream of enchantment—his best, last, 
bright hope was blasted forever! 

It was on the borders of Tarrytown, while day 
was yet early, that he descried before him three per- 
sons, loitering beneath the huge trees that overhung 
the road-side. ‘Their appearance was sudden, and 
startled him from his pleasing security. As he drew 
near, a single glance convinced him that they were 
awaiting his approach; and movements on their part 
manifested the excitement of uncommon and unex- 
pected attention. There was no possibility of pass- 
ing unquestioned, and his immediate determination, 
by riding up to meet and salute them, with bold and 
gay demeanor. ‘That they were armed was now be- 
yond question. The rapid glistening of steel, as 
they shifted their positions while watching his ap- 
proach—and the peculiar air of preparation among 
them gave token of men who had the means of chal- 
lenging every stranger with effect, and who had eve- 
ry disposition to challenge. Their object was now 
apparent—for as our traveller reined up and address- 
ed the party with a degree of hilarity and unconcern 
—his fine countenance brightening with benevolence 
—and in a tone of eager animation, bade ‘‘God bless 
them,” his bridle was seized and a polished rifle glit- 
tered at his side. was a moment of terrible trial. 
The brave and fearless might blench under it. As 
it was the brave and fearless spirit lost its mastery. 
In the confusion of the moment its self-command was 
betrayed—and a few words placed it beyond the hope 
of recovery. ‘Pray God, my friends,” said he hast- 
ily, stooping among them—‘‘pray God, you are of 
*We are from below,” wasthe immedi- 
ate answer, as they gathered closer round him—** And 
so am I,” followed on the echo of the words, and fix- 
ed the tate of the speaker forever! It wastoolate— 
ke saw his error—but he saw it, as does the rider, 
who, having trusted to the goodness and generous 
speed of his animal in a dark and dangerous way, be- 
set with enemies, suddenly finds himself, unexpect- 
edly in the midst of his foes, unarmed and unprepar- 
ed, from the very rapidity which he had hoped might 
have insured his escape. A cold smile passed over 
the faces round him as they exchanged glances, and 
as pale as death he obeyed the order to dismount and 
surrender himself to the custody of his captors.— 
The hope of liberty, however, was not to be given 
up. There is a spirit in man which grasps at possi- 
bilities, when certainty, with all its golden promises 
has vanished, and the chance of life is left to strug- 
gle with some solitary and doubtful event. If we 
cannot appeai with success to the generosity and sym- 
pathies of our fellow men, in extremities, we some- 
times hope to bend them to our purposes, and even 
to bring them to a forgetfulness of duty, by applying 
ourselves to their interests and passions. ‘This isthe 
exertion of despair—it is the trial which desperation 
makes to steal in by some foul and secret entrance, 
when every attempt at the citadel by the nobler av- 
enues of the heart has been turned back with indig- 
nation. | 

There was but one resource, therefore, which for- 
tune seemed to have left within the power of our 
traveller—and like a “‘soul in bail,” he felt himself 
called to the despairing effort which it inspired. He 
would tempt their. avarice. 

He then announced himself as an officer of distinc- 


| tion—an Adjutant General in the British service, en- 


trusted with business of high import—and urged the 
necessity of his immediate departure for New York. 
His detention was pregnant with difficulties, and his 
arrival anxiously awaited at the Capital. ‘This dis- 
closure was accompanied with all the eloquent ex- 
pression which he could throw in his manner, and as 
he ended, he drew from his side a watch of splendid 
workmanship and material, and held it broad in his 
hand before his attentive listeners. They gazed on 
it coldly as they leaned upon their bright rifles— 
“Put me to horse, instantly,” said he, ‘‘and this shall 


be yours—nay more,’ continued he with a vehemence 
as he observed them shake their heads in disdain at 
his offers—“‘this, and this,” drawing handsful of gold 
from his pockets—‘‘even this, and ten times the 
amount shall be yours, only let me ouce more put 


spurs to my horse-—-nay—answer me—take it—with 


the promise of my country for thousands more,—you 
cannot hesitate.” But they did hesitate—they did 
more—they stood firm. The trinket and the gold 
still lay in the outspread hands of the prisoner-—un- 
touched and hardly looked upon. The eyes of his 
guards were glancing upon each other. There was 
no need of words, where there was so much of more 
than Castilian integrity. ‘‘Put up your gold,” said 
one of those soldiers, “it may find a better market— 
we have no want of it here—you have taken from 
our country half the joys it would purchase—and as 
for luxuries, we have none—put up your gold—and 
keep your watch for your high company over the wa- 
ter—we keep time by the sun.” 


Astonished and confounded, again he held forth 
the heap of cion. The mass glittered in the sun- 
shine, but it could not dazzle the plain, undaunted 
soldiers who surrounded him. 
your hearts’ content—ye shall have fortunes and hon- 
ors with us—ye shal] have every thing ye wish for— 
only put me to that good black charger, and bid me 
God speed. Do ye hold back! why can ye hesi- 
tate?’’—**It is in vain,” said he who had Jast spoken, 
with a wave of his hand——“‘ Look ye, sir!—this ground 
we stand on here, is our country. We must not be- 
tray it. That you should want to escape from us, is 
well enough——-but you have mistaken your men—and 
as for fortunes and honors, our honor must be to re- 
main honest soldiers—and we are willing to goalon 
"ioe the fortunes of our land—you will please to fol- 
ow.” 


‘This good black horse must come within the bars,” 
said one of the party, as he led the animal furward, 
and commanded his rider once more to pass in. He 
was accordingly conducted so far within the thicket, 
that the presence of the soldiers as well as all their 
movements were skreened from: observation. The 
unfortunate prisoner remained silent and passive in 
the hands of his captors, and while they exchanged 
their short and half-suppressed sentiments in his hear- 
ing, preparatory to their search, and during the ope- 
ration, their gay and reckless inuendoes struck upon 
his mind with a sense of pain and anguish that was 
almost insupportable. It wasa feeling allied to that 
which a spirit of extreme sensibility endures when 
subjected to the harsh, rude trials, of a world that 
laughs at and mocks it alike in its hours of fine ele- 
vation, and harrowing depression—like that by which 
high feeling is tortured when it comes in contact with 
the cold, paralyzing severities of life, in the shape of 
unrelenting duty, which knows nothing of sympathy, 
and mere te which despises the thought of a sen- 
sitive mind or a suffering heart. 


“This looks like playing our cards tosome effect," 
said one of the partyto his companions—as the hope- 
less gentleman stood waiting the orders of his ene- 
mies. ‘Yes,” said the other, “it looks like to turn 
out a fortunate game enough—though our comrade 
who stood sentry must have the honor of winning it 
—but I told ye,” continued he, laying his hand on 
the shoulder of the other—‘‘it was best to keep one 
rifle upright, for fear of what might ride within its 
range.” ‘Nay,” said the third, who had not yet 
spoken, “if you think this has any thing to do with 


the matter of the cards I say it counts one most cap- 


itally; and if our good dame’s morning milk and an 
early hour send such prisoners to our care, I should 
say our scouts are more profitable than all the bat- 
tles we are like to fight. So, Sir, with your leave I 
will divest you of this garment.” ne 

“It was a surrender without conditions—our right 
to plunder is unquestionable,” said the other, “but 
discovery comes hard, I think.” ‘This trump set- 
tles the game!” cried the first, as he ended the search, 
and held up a package of letters, which he had drawn 
from the silk stocking of the unfortunate captive.— 
‘‘Now then, you have all,” said he, as he folded his 
arms calmly before those he addressed, and looked 


on them witha sleady eye, but a blenched cheek- | 


“But ye shall live to . 
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**all as God is true—the treason is 
forward.” 
During the conversation that had passed between 
the soldiers, our young prisoner had stood in a state 
of complete subjection before them, apparently lost 
equally to his misfortune and himself; and it was not 
till the discovery of the secreted papers, and the con- 
sequent exclamation, that he was sufficiently recalled 
to himself to pass particular attention upon the |ib- 
erties taken with his person. So completely was he 
overwhelmed by the misery of his sudden fate that 
he remained insensible to events, the bare considera- 
tion of which, @ few moments before, would have 
carried to his mind confusion and alarm. To de- 
scribe the sensations that hurried through his bosom, 
the recollections that rushed over him, and the fear- 
ful, terrible anticipations that rose up in those troub- 
led moments; to describe the abandonment of feeling 
with which he stood there—the pale, helpless being 
of crushed hopes and ruined life, is more than can be 
t old, or if told, can never be conceived of. 


out—now lead | 


THE CABINET. 


NOVELS. 


Novels have more influence, I believe, than any other, if not 
more than all kinds of literature. To produce a great novel 
requires greater power than is required for the production of 
anv other great work in literature, I am perfectly serious— 
greater power, and a greater variety of power. It is the only 
species of literary com» osition, where ali the properties of ge- 
us, whatever they may be, however great, however numerous 
however varied, ali, all may be cuncentrated as it were in a fo- 
cus; brought all together, and shown off, all at once. The 
combination of beauty, brightness and power; the concentra- 
tion of that, which in every other work, is only warmth, or co- 
lour, or both, ina novel, if novels were treated worthily, would 
be a new element of literature—it would be light. Bya great 
novel, { mcan a serious novel; such a novel as might be writ- 
ten; a fictitious tale, with poetry, passion, pathos, argument, 
eloquence, humour, if possible, grave humour, truth in every 
chapter, if notin every page of it, A novel in fact, lightly as 
it may be thought of by literary men, as a vehicle for the ex- 
hibition of power, a medium for the transmission thereof, is 
the only perfect and sure vehicle—the only safe and pure medi- 
um, by which, or through which, every degree and every sort 
of power may be conveyed without abridgement, qualification 
or restraint, either of place or time, or style, or measure. No- 
vels in truth are aspecies of composition, the capacity and ca- 
pability of which are every where misunderstood and underra- 
ted, Is there a single property of the imagination—is there 
indeed a rire of the mind, or a faculty, bating two or three 
of a mathematical temper—which may not be shown off to 
advantage in a novel? Are youapoet? Are you ableto write 
an epick poem? or a song? a narrative? or an epigram? or a 
| page of doggrel? Take advice. Try your hand at prose.— 

rite a novel. Why encumber yourself with fetters? You 
will be more at liberty; more graceful—more vigorous and bet- 
ter liked in prose—now, and hereafter--take my word for it. 
No, f am wrong about epigrams, and about songs. They are 
written to be remheubeced and repeated out of book. They 
must be written, therefore, in verse. Rhyme, regular verse— 
like alliteration, acrostics, riddles, etc, etc. They were all 
proper enough before the invention of types; for people could 
notremember prose. But now—now, when itis the style to 
remember nothing; when if we wish to remember, we cannot, 
either in prose Or poetry;—now when tradition is out of employ 
--and all our fireside lore is done with;—now, when your epic 
ms are committed, as fast as they appear, not,as they would 
ave been before types were thought of, to our hearts and me- 
mories, but only to our shelves or fire-places: now of what use 
pray, is all your labor in verse? Why say that in rhyme, 
which you might say better without? Why say that in verse, 
which you might say better in prose? Would you do a thing 
merely because it ts difficult? Alliteration is done with, ac- 
crostics are out of fashion, so will rnvme be. Do men talk in 
verse? Do men talk in rhyme? I believe not. If they did— 
prepare yourself; if they did so talk, would they ever be able 
to say what they mean, or what they desire? should we ever 
know their real thoughts? I rather guess not. 
take advise—write in prose. The reason for writing in verse, 
I tell you is done with. Your thoughts will not be committed 
to memory now, because they are in verse; nor will they be 
more faithfully preserved. Write in prose, therefore. You 
will be nore studied, and better liked. 

So too, ar: you a dramatist? are you able to write a fine tra- 
gedy? a noble comedy—a capital farce? If you are, go to 
work. Write a novel. You may do all three at once, in a 
novel; and without fear of the critics, the writers, the mana- 
gers, the clock or the popular favorites. You will not be driv- 
en to write by the square and compass. In a word, if a man 
were to unite in himself the faculties of a poet, of a painter, 
of a dramatist, of an orator, of a historian, of a preacher, and 
of amimic; if he were anle to write either a farce or tragedy; 
to om either in portrait or history, landscape or caricature; 
if he were great in the character of each, [ would say to him. 
Take advice, write a novel. ‘There is no other hope for you. 


To write a great novel,a man should be al! this, and much 
more. Novels are to other literature, what Don Juan is to 


Wherefore. 


other poetry--a new medium—a new theatre, for the display 
of powers combined, which every where else, in every other 
case, are only sub-divided, or @ssipated. Novels in fact— 
such novels, are work for tne strong, the great,and the wise; 
yet have they been leit in a great measure to girls and boys, to 
women or children, age after age. People who-could write 
nothing else, would write a novel whether or no—to begin 
with. 

in short, novels are read by those who read nothing else.-- 
They are read where nothing else can be read, by reason of 
the place or time. People who never go to a play, read nov- 
els; others who never go to church, read novels. They are 
more read, more studied, have more influence, and require, | 
say, more extraordinary power te produce them of a great 


quality, than any ather species of literature, whatever. Yan- 
kee, 


BAVARIAN WOMEN. 


The Bavarian women are celebrated for their kindness and 
goodness of heart; and there is a saying with respect to them, 
which has grown in some parts of the country almost prover- 
bial, **Sie werden nichts abschlagan,” “they will refuse noth- 
ing.” Whether such an observation nay he borne out in fact 
in its widest application, I presume not to say; but their friend- 
ly natures are sufficiently evident. A young opera-singer of 
Munich, who travelled with me, having worn himself out by ex- 
cess of joking and laughter during the day, became sleepy in 
the evening, and not occupying a corner of the coach, found 
his head inconvenient; a Bavarian lady, who sat next to him, 
protesting that she could never sleep in a coach, surrendered 
her place to him, and in a few miuutes his head was recumbent 
on her shoulder, his arm round her waist, and he slept profound- 
ly. When the coach stopped to change horses, I walked with 
my musical friend to view the ruins of a little gothi¢ church 
in the moonlight; and on asking him if he was acquainted with 
the lady on whose shoulder he had slept so well, he replied, 1 
have seen her before; but we do these things for one another in 
Bavaria.--A Summer among Music, &c. 


SLUMBERS. 
Sleep on, thou dreamer'—on thine eye 
A shadow soft and still hath swept, 
Like clouds o’er April’s azure sky, 
When tears their sun-lit folds have wept! 
Thou hast no guilty fears to bring 
One darkening thought to pain thy breast— 
Guileless aslove’s imagining— 
Sleep on, thou fair one! take thy rest! 


How sweetly doth life’s morning hour 
Breathe o’er the soul its eloguence— 
Ere night comes down o’er pleasure’s bower, 
And early dreams are vanished hence! 
The brow is calm—the heart is free— 
And visions to the soul are given 
Rich with the song and melody 
Which pictures earth with hues of heaven! 


And by thy side, thou gentle one, 
Fresh gather’s flowers are careless laid; 
And some in glittering light are won 
To mingle in a Jaughing braid, 
And in thy golden tresses lie, 
With fragrance in each blooming leaf; 
Blending with thine own palmy sigh— 
Unstained by guiltiness or grief! 


Oh, take thy rest!—and if a dream 
Comes to thy young and ardent brain, 
_ And all thy waking moments seem 
Untouched by weariness or pain; 
Trust not the chaplet, gleaming bright-- 
Trust to the love or pleasure’s ray—- 
There is a magic in their tight, 


And, dream-like, all wil! passaway! WGC. 
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HONOUR. 

Honour is the essence of all true greatness, and yetin the 
worlds acceptation of the term, it is difficult to discriminate be- 
tween a dishonest man andaman of honour. As self-interest 
is the most powerfn! touchstone of all virtues, so will the ex- 


hibition of that quality when coming in collision with honour- 
able actiuns be in an especial degree a promoter or depressor of 


——— 


the latter. True honour is uninfluenced by any selfish motive 
in its developement, and its possessor never hesitates a mo- 
ment in making any personal sacrifice, rather than betray a 
friend to difficulty or danger. Perhaps there is no better or- 
deal fora trial of honour, than confidence. When a man in 
the outpourings of a sincere and friendly spirit, reposes in a 
friend matters, to the former, of deep importance, so far as re- 
gards their secrecy, that friend must be divested of every prin- 
ciple of honour, as well as of every generous fecling; should he 
under any circumstances betray that confidence. It is amark 
of imbecility of mind, however, to place ourselves in the power 
of any man. He that cannot keep his own secret is a fool to 
expect another to do that for him, of which he was himself in- 
capable. When you find an individual relating his private 
matters to all his acquaintance, with apparent confidence— 
soliciting from all their advice—and fluctuating between a di- 
versity of opinions, be sure that he is not many degrees remov- 
cd from an idiot, and is as totally unworthy of your confidence, 
as of your friendship. Such a being is rather to be pitied than 
despised. He invariably becomes the sport and ridicule of his 
associates, and the dupe of the vicious{and designing. True 
honour is seldom allied to ignorance, or intellectual imbecility. 
It is the growth of habit and edvcation, and is invariably an 
accompaniment of elevated thought, and dignified character. 
There can be no greater littleness of mind, than a betrayal 
of confidence from enmity, or from a mean spirit of revenge. 
No villain is so abject, as him, who would work your ruin 
when at enmity, through some trust reposed in him, whilst un- 
der the garb of friendship, Shun sucha viper, for he will 
sting you in despite of every favour you may have lavished 
upon him, at the,first petty freak of dissatisfaction. Fools are 
ever more treacherous from weakness, than from any antici- 
pated design—indeed all men are so Human nature js so 
self-devoted, that for the gratification of the slightest personal 
pique, or in the exercise of the most trifling feeling of vanity, 
aman will sacrifice the honour due to friendship, in some 
thoughtless moment of inadvertency. To resist all vain ard 
self-devoted inducements to betray the confidence of anothers, 
is true honour, inasmuch as true religion would undergo all the 
tortures of the rack, rather than forsake opinions, which em- 
anated from virtuous conviction and force of reason. Ifa man is 
insulted, he is perfectly justifiable in awarding the offender, 
merited chastisement; but if there should be no means so sufli- 
ciently capable as a duel, it betokens a false sense of honour 
to resort to this measure. In fact, itis a sort of desperation 
which in most cases, drives a man to the ,hazard of losing his 
own life, fer the reparation offany injury. What is gained 
even should he come off victor? Nothing but the applause of 
a few wild desperadoes, as totally incapable of appreciating 
life, as of estimating its worth, asa blessing. In our estima- 
tion, the suicide, commits a crime of much less magnitude than 
the duellist, for the one sacrifices himself, when driven to the 
verge of despair by the contumelies, or misfortunes of life—the 
other hazards his existence merely for the gratification of an in- 
censed spirit, or because he is intimidated by the transient 
sneers of the reckless portion of mankind. Is there any bra- 
very—is there any honour in this? None! If life has become 
disgusting, or fame tarnished, there are many resources for re- 
trievement. Become a volunteer in the ranks of Greece, and 
gain a new escutcheon blazoned with deeds of glory. Heisa 
man of true honour who would despise enriching himself at 
the expeuse of another—who would take no advantage of his 
fellow in any emergency, who would prefer honest poverty to 
villainy and wealth, and would rather share the dangers of any 
act, than witness his companion’s peril unparticipated. Such 
a being may be depended upon in hours of danger and distress 
—as one who will ‘not quail at the loudest peal of the temp- 
est.” Honour is an elevation of character independent of for- 
tune; a certain innate qualification, which seems above the 
grovelling nature of mortality: a dignity of thought, which 
would appear to design us to great things, and to place us up- 


on an eminence above the petty jealousies of life, and beyond 
the influence of fortune! 


RECORDS OF THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 


Since we noticed this interesting compilation a fortnight 
since, we have been entertained by and innitiated into many of 
the secrets of the Holy Office, by its perusal. It embodies 
more accurate particulars relative to the Inquisition than any 
similar work that has come under our observation, and cannot 
failto prove deeply interesting tothe general reader. The 
work is prefaced with a brief historical sketch of the Inquisi- 
tion, which we shall take the liberty of transferring to our pa- 
ges next week. The following is the form of an order of ar- 
rest issued by the Grand Inquisitor. The crime, as will be 


eet is the monstrous one of eating bacon on a prohibit. 
day: 
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“In the Royal Palace of the Inquisition of Barcelona, on 
the fourth day of September, ove thousand six hundred and 
thirty five, present the Inquisitor Dr. Domingo Abbaci y Hu- 


erta, officiating alone in the morning audience; having exam- || 


ined the information received against Pedro Genista, a native 
of the village of St. Quintin, diocese of St. Fior, and Joan 
Mella, of the village of St. Merion, parish of Xanvinar, dio- 
cese of Cleomont, in the kingdom of France, by occupation 
both braziers; the same being in the custody of the Coimmis- 
sioner of Salas in the prison of Agna Valla,—ordered that the 
above mentioned persons be transferred to the secret prisons 
of the palace of the Inquisition, and that their trial be institu- 
ted in form; also ordered, that the Commissioner aforesaid, be 
instructed to attest ad per petuam the evidence of the witness- 
es—ascertain the identity of the persons whom they depose 
against, and whether the said prisoners be the persons whom 
they charge with eating bacon on St. Bartholomew's eve, not- 
withstanding the prohibition; also that the said prisoners, after 
the business of the deposition is despatched, be conveyed with 
care by the hands of the several Familiars, to the prison of this 
Inquisition. For which purpose Jet the necessary measures 
betaken. Before me. Matthew Major, Sec.” 
The most horribdle results are given as the consequences of 
examination and conviction. From the moment of arrest nei- 
ther privileges nor stelter were allowed the prisoner—not an 
individual was allowed tocommunicate with him—but he was 
abandoned by the world, and deprived of every species of con- 
solation. His creditors lost their debts, and his wife and 
daughters were induced to the most degraded means for the 
obtainment of subsistence. Such is but a faint outline of ma- 
ny pictures, given in the work to which we refer our readers 
for many very deeply interesting, but awful details of the In- 
quisition. Carey & Lea we believe are agents for this work. 


Sans Souci Garden.—The Philadelphia Sans Souci garden, 
situated in Race street near the Schuylkill, is a beautiful estab- 
lishment. Itis fitted up with much taste and splendour—its 
location is elevated, and its accommodations such as cannot fail 
to assure its proprietors liberal patronage. The collection of 
plants and flowers belonging to the establishment, are perhaps 
more beautiful and abundant than any similar, in the country. 
They were formerly the property of Mr. Hamilton of the High- 
lands, and have been purchased by Mr. D’Arras of the Sans 
Souci, as well to ornament his establishment, as for their par- 
tial disposal by private sale. 


The Pagoda.—This is a temple or steeple, erected after the 
manuer of the Chinese, by a couple of speculating individuals, 
about one fourth of a inile beyond the new state prison. It is 
a kind of observatory, some ten or a dozen stories nigh, orna- 
mented very prettily after the eastern manner. From its sum- 
mit, @ fine survey of the surrounding country may be obtained-- 
the city with its ten thousand chimniesin the distance—-the 
Schuylkill with its fall, locks &c.--the exquisite landscape on 
its borders and the magnificent rocks that occasionally jut 
over its bosom. A very neat hotel, for the accommotation of 
visitors is connected with the Pagoda, and the establishment 
altogether is worthy of a visit from the traveller, as well as the 
pleasure seeking and stroll taking citizen. 


LITERARY. 


PARLEY’S TALES OF EUROPE 

Is a neat little volume adapted to the intelligence of children 
and desiged for the use of schools. For the juvenile mind 
we could fancy nothing better to answer the object which the 
author of this book has in view—namely, to furnish the be- 
ginnings of History and Geography; and as the first onset of 
any study is the most repulsive and difficult to children, an 
attempt is here made to will them into an incipient knowledge 
of these subjects. The design isan excellent one and well 
executed. 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 

The Foreign periodicals are teeming with praises of a poem 
entitled: “The Omnjpresence of Deity,” by a young man of ge- 
nius, named Robert Moaigontery: Like his namesake James, 
his productions are deeply imbued with the spirit of piety, and 
are greatly calculatedto elevate the character of the Christian 
Religion. The many extracts we have seen from this poem 
tend tocorroborate the opinions of the critics, and the follow- 
ing little episode may be considered a beautiful specimen: 

» THE MANIAC BOY. 


Down yon romantic dale, where hamlets few 
Arrest the summer pilgrim’s pensive view; 

The village wonder, and the widow’s joy, 

Dwells the poor, mindless, maniac boy: 
He lives, and breathés, and rolls his vacant eye, 
To greet the glowing fancies of the sky; 

But on his cheek unmeaning shades of wo 
Reveal the withered thoughts that sleep below! 


> 


A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods, 

He loves to commune with the fields and floods: 
Sometimes along the woodland’s Winding glade, 
He starts, and smiles upon his pallid shade; 

Or scolds with idiot threat the roaming wind, 
But rebel music to the ruin’d mind! 

Or on the shell-strewn beach, delighted strays, 
Playing his fingers in the noon tide rays: 

And when the sea-waves swell their hollow roar, 
He counts the billows plunging to the shore; 
And oft beneath the g!tmmer of the moon, 
He chants some wild and melancholy tune; 
Till o’er his soft’ning features seems to play, 
A shadowy gleam of mind’s reluctant sway. 


a 


Thus like a living dream, apart from men, 
From morn to eve he haunts the wood and glen; 
Butround him--near him--wheresoe’er he rove, 
A guardian angel tracks him from above! 

No harm from flood or fen shall e’er destroy 
The mazy wand’rings of the maniac boy. 


This little affair would have been considered a gem in Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village. We are anxious to peruse the whole 


of Montgomery’s poem, and hope our booksellers will reprint 
it, 


Stage Register—Number nineteeen of Badger and Porters 
Stage Register, from the press of the Boston Traveller, has 
come to hand. It contains all the useful information connect- 
ed with stages, steam boats, and canal packets, plying between 
the New England states and New York, and will be found a 
serviceable manual for travellers. 


The New York Farmer.—-We should have mentioned before 
that this very valuable agricultural journal, has been much im- 
proved, changed to the quarto form and published monthly. 
Terms three dollars per annum. 


The Farmers Magazine.—We are authorised to state that 
the first number of this periodical, a prospectus for which was 
sometime since issued, will be published in the course of a 
fortnight. We understand such arrangements have been en- 
tered into, as will render this work a valuable accession to the 
agricultural magazines of the country. The terms are moder- 
ate and we wish the publication all the success, which so ex- 
cellent an undertaking merits. 


The Washington Chronicle is the title of a handsome sheet, 
which has just been commenced at Washington city. 


The Pittsburg Souvenir isa respectable weekly quarto, well 
arranged, and recently attempted at Pittsburg. 


The Rochester Microscope is the title of another weekly, 
which has just been started at Rochester, N. Y. 


The Felicaniam is the title of a respectable weekly paper 
cormmmenced at Clinton Louisiana. 


Desultory poems, ‘by Amica Religionis.—This is the pro- 
duction of a young lady, who possesses talents, which, if pro- 
perly fostered and cultivated may one day enable her to rank 
among the first of female authors. The volume before us is a 
first attempt in the book way, and may be considered one of 
a reputable nature to itsauthor. The principal poem is a 
dramatic sketch, called Heselrigge or the death of Lady Wal- 
lace, and contains some pure and genuine passages of poetry. 
Some of the smaller productions, among which is the Vale of 
Garduleer, are also exceedingly creditable, and altogether Miss 
Winchester’s little volume is better, by far, than many similar 
efforts of a like character. 


Salathiel.---This is a romance said to be written by Croly.--- 
The story is that of the Wandering Jew, and many of its pa- 
ges are magnificent and powerfully descriptive. The imagina- 
tion of the author is admirable, vivid and futile, and the whole 
production is calculated to entertain the reader of fiction;--- 
whilst it will detract nothing from his moral opinions or preju- 
dices. 


“The Saturday Evening City Gazette published in New York 
has changed its editor as well asits proprietor. John M. Dan- 
forth Esq. now acts in both these capacities, | 


John M. Whitman, Esq. editor of the Bachelor’s. Journal 
has took to himself a wife, and Major Noah for having prophe- 
sied such an event, is hereafter to be considered a wizzard.—- 


Paintings—-The Atheneum Gallery at Boston closed last 
yr The receipts during the season amounted to near 4000 
dollars. 


The Mail.Several of our best exchange papers failed to. 
be received last week. Whose fault was it—the editors or the 


mails? 


TABLE TALK. 


Thieves.—-A foreign Journal says that there are in Germany 
16, 000 thieves. 

The average amount of the public money in the hands of the 
Bank of England last year was 4, 000, 000/. 

Sans Souci.—Niblo’s Sans Souci Theatre, opened in New- 
York, on Friday evening, with a crowded audience. Though 
got up in great haste, it is said to be quite a neat establish- 
meat. 
Nantucket Sheep Shearing.—The numbei of sheep assem- 
bled at the late shearing in ct cket was about 12,000. The 
wool is worth from 20 to 25 cents per lb, 


Silk.—An article from the Annual Register 1762, states that 
in that year upward of 15, 000 Ibs. of cocoons were brought to 
the Filature in Georgia. 

Defaulter.—\t is stated that Mr. Hinsdale, one of the clerks 


in the Hartford (Con.) Bank, has become a defaulter to that 
institution in the sum of thirty or forty Thousand Dollacs. 


Stage Manager.—The Trustees of the Federal Street Thea- 
tre, Boston, will receive proposals for the situation of Stage 
Manager of that concern, until the 20th inst. 

A Leap.--A hair-brained maniac leaped from the Passaic 
Falls on the afternoon of the fourth. ‘This is the third time 
he has attempted and succeeded in his Icarian flight. The 
precipice, at the position trom which he jumped, is about 
eighty-five or ninety feet above the water. 

Enormous Sleeves.—Such are the enormous sleeves now 
worn by the Parisian belles, and such the space they conse- 


uently occupy, that a box at the Opera, which usuall y con- 
tained six, will sow, it is ssid, only accommodate four ladies, 


fashionably attired. 
The Springs. During the last week it is said there were 

more arrivals at Saratoga, than in any one week of June, in 

any preceding year. 


Lichtening. It cannot be too often repeated that dashing 
cold catiranee the person struck, is frequently found effica- 


cious in restoring suspended animation. 
A Bachelor’s Toasts. 
The fair sex—-Like the sunset cloud, beautiful at a distance. 
Old maids--They appreciate 'the fact that ‘the better part of 
valor isdiscretion.’ 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Most cheerfully do we welcome to our pages the contribu- 
tions of so excellent a writer as Miss Winchester. Her favors 
will always be treated with that distinguished courtesy which 
they deserve, 

We do not feel at liberty to answer the inquiries of our New 
York correspondent relative to Henriqueta. 

‘The Small Genius, No. 4’ in our next. 

The letter to which “X” refers, as having accompanied his 
note, has not been found by the editor. If not too much trou- 
ble, another copy would be acceptable. 

“Petrarch” and “Paul” are welcome. A little more atten- 
tion would be advantageous to the composition of the latter. 

“Lucius” is better than “C.S,” although still far from com- 
mendable. 

“W. A. R.” and “the Victim of Intemperance” might be 
improved. 

“The First Offer” is a tale of merit and shall appear. 

“Sketches and Cogitations No. 2” in our next. 

We are promised a regular review of Willis’s poems by a 
gentleman well qualified for the task, ‘The sooner we receive 
it the better. ; 

“The Review of the North American” is admirably written, 
but we are sorry to say entirely too long for our pages. 

“The Lover’s Heart” is trash, as are the “Lines to a Belle” 


by W. F.C. 


MARRIAGES. | ed 

In Harrisburg, on the l0th of June, by the Rev. William R. 
De Witt, Stephen Duncan, Esq. of Philadelphia, to Miss Loui- 
sa P. Pollard, of Cumberland, Md. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. J. J. Janeway, Mr. L. Spanen- 
berg, of New Orleans, to Miss Mary R. daughter of the late 
John Primrose, of this city. ee 

On the 7th ult. by the Rev. George C. Potts, Mr William 
Robb to Miss Hannah Johnston. } 

On the 7th inst. inthis city, by the Rev. T. Frisk. Mr. Wil- 
liam H. ‘Warner, of New York, to Miss Elizabeth Collins of 
thiscity. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Ely, the Rev. John M’Clus- 
key, of West Alexandria, Pa. to Miss Lydia Hall, of Philada. 


DEATHS. 


On the 6th inst. in the 37th year of his age, Thomas H. Rob- 
erts, formerly Merchant of this city. 


On the 16th inst. Samuel Williston, son of Andrew Lenau, 


aged 18 years, 8 months, and 27 days. 


On the 3d inst Jacob Ridgway, Jr. in the 26th year of his 
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from which soft strains of music issued. In the dis- 


(For the Philadelphia Album. 
CANARISSA. 
A GRECIAN TALE. 


BY MISS WINCHESTER. 


Some years previous to the commencement of the 
Greek Revolution, an Ipsariot trader removed with 
all his family to a small Island a few miles from Hy- 
dra.—He had several children, among whom was a 
tender creature of sixteen, named Canarissa; he 
was exceedingly fond of her, and spared nothing that 
wealth could purchase, to make her appear lovely. 

At this age she attracted the attention of a young 
Turk who came to Ipsara on business, and it was her 
misfortune to become passionately fond of him. He 
sought her hand in marriage, but was sternly refus- 
ed by Colonus, her father, in whose heart the seeds 
of the Revolution were already planfed. He had 
lang since become weary of the Mussulman yoke, 
and deemed it possible that a day might arrive when 
Greece would be free. His hatred to his oppressors 
was deep, and he commanded his daughter to have 
no more connection with Wenderum the Turk, yet 
fearing his injunctions might be disobeyed, he deter- 
mined to leave Ipsara afew months, believing that in 
that time he could persuade her to forget her child- 
ish attachment. Previous to their departure, Wen- 
derum sought an opportunity of seeing his beloved, 
when he informed her that he should be at her new 
residence in the course of a few days and should 
then bring her a very important errand.. This decla- 
ration filled the innocent bosom of Canarissa with ap- 
prehensions; she knew the stern, desperate disposi- 
tion of her father, and trembled for her lover's fate, 
she entreated him not to Jet his love for her betra 
him into any rashness that would awake her father’s 
ire, for in that case they should both fall victims to 
his vengeance. Wenderum promised to be prudent, 
but declared he would sooner die than resign her for 
life. This assurance was sweet to Canarissa, but 
still her heart foreboded some dreadful evil. She 
wept till tears denied her their consolation, and then 
she sat down in the solitude of her own apartment, 
and gave herself up to the power of gloomy antici- 
pations. Colonus observed her grief, and hastened 
his departure. As soon as they were established in 
their new home, she thought seriously on her lover's 
promise, and greatly feared he would attempt its ful- 
filment. This was a source of constant anxiety to 
her, and induced her to flee from society and seek 
consolation in solitude. 

On a fine moonlight evening which in these regions 
is always splendidly beautiful, Canarissa wandered 
along the shores of the Island, until she reached a 
grove of Olives, whenshe sat down on a green bank 
and gave herself up to those intense thoughts which 
had for some time so absolutely occupied her mind. 
Tire water was spread out before her Jike a vast mir- 
ror, reflecting the pure, starry face of thesky. On 
its bosom was seen here and there a solitary Caique 


tance appeared a high, rocky cape, covered withscan- 
ty verdure, which was nevertheless, a grateful relief 
to the eye in the bright blaze of a noonday prospect. 

A little barque containing a solitary individual, 
was now on the waters, and rapidly, but silently ap- 
proached the spot where Canarissa was seated. She 
did not perceive it until it had well nigh reached the 
shore, when with mingled emotions of surprise, ter- 
rorand joy, she recognised her Turkish lover. In 
another moment he was holding her to his heart, but 
the darkest forbodings filled her soul and she entrea- 
ted him to depart instantly. 


“Sweet Canarissa,” cried the enraptured youth, “‘if 
you love meas you have vowed, you will not hesitate 
to leave father, mother, and kindred for my sake.” 
She sighed heavily—“To night,” he continued, “I 
will convey you to yonder rocky cape, where anaged 
monk has resided for many years, his cell is almost 
inaccessible, and it is considered so desolate a place, 
that no one would think of seeking you there, mean- 
time I will return to the Island, conceal myself and 
my little boat among the thick bushes which in many 
places overhang the shores, and watch the movements 
of the inhabitants, by this means I think I can learn 


safe with the monk until I return; I shall convey you 
to my own country as ‘soon as affairs will permit.”— 
Canarissa raised a thousand objections, but her lover 
overcame them, and with the tears of bitter anguish, 
she consented to his wild, and desperate u: dertaking. 
He assisted her into the boat and pushed from the 
shore. The calmness which reigned around them, 
and the sweet pensive music stealing over the waters, 
soothed her agonized heart, and a melancholy smile 
settled on her features as they approached their place 
of destination. The rocky cape now rose in all its 
wild majesty before them, and the hermit’s cell was 
seen peering above the highest cliff. ‘They landed, 
and with much difficulty and danger climbed to the 
wished for spot. The venerable man received them 
with a hearty welcome, and assured the youthful pair 


them. 


It was almost daybreak when Wenderum left the 
cape. Canarissa stood on the high rock before the 
cell, and as he lifted his light oar and waved his tur- 
ban in token of farewell, she felt a sad presentiment 
that they would never meet again. She watched 
him until he could be no longer distinguished, and 
then she looked with intense anxiety for the approach 
of the sun, that she might have a more distinct view 
of the Island. At length the great Luminary ap- 
peared in the East and dispelledthe mist which arose 
from the waters. Canarissa was joyfully surprised 
when she found that she had nct only a complete 
view of the Island, but could plainly distinguish the 
inhabitants moving about on it. She sat down in 
the shade of an olive tree, and gazed intently on those 
scenes which most powerfully agitated her mind.— 


y|| There was a great commotion onthe Island, and 


knowing the cause, she shuddered lest Wenderum 
should fall into the power of her enraged father.— 
About mid-day she observed an unusual number of 
every age and sex running to a woody part of the 
beach, when, suddenly a little barque emerged from 
the thick shade and rowed hastily towards the cape. 
She knew this barque to be her lover’s as there was 
no one of the kine belonging to the Island. There 
was such a dead calm that the caiques could not pur- 
sue him, and she hoped he might reach her in safety. 
The crowd stood on the beach and several ineffectu- 
al shots were discharged afterhim; at length, one 
sent by a furious hand lodged in the breast of the un- 
fortunate fugitive. Canarissa, who had previously 
descended to the edge of the water, heard him shriek 
and saw him fall forward on his face, she lost no time 
in hesitation, but leaped with desperate strength ‘in- 
to the deep. 

It is well known that the Ipsariot females are no 
strangers to the art of swimming, and Canarissa had 
frequently amused herself in thismanner. With in- 
credible rapidity she now darted through the waters 
and soon reached Wenderum’s boat. 

He looked upon her, smiled faintly as she raised 
his bleeding body in her arms, and then in a low 
whisper said, ‘ I die for thee Canarissa.” His eyes 
were still fixed tenderly upon her, and she did not 
know that he was gone until she felt that his warm 
heart had ceased its beating. 

This was a moment which called forth all that deep 
fortitude possessed by woman, and this young crea- 
ture exercised it with amazing power. She placed 
her lover’s body in the bottom of the boat and kneel- 
ing beside it, lifted her hands in long and silent pray- 
er. She sometimes pressed her burning lips to his 
cold cheek, and then she would cry out in strains of 
bitter lamentation, “Oh Wenderum how could they 
slay thee in the midst of thy beauty and strength?” 

Nearly all the Islanders were standing on the 
beach, witnessing this sorrowful spectacle; some de- 
clared it was wrong to separate two such faithful 


hearts, while the more unfeeling maintained that she 
also ought to die. 


At length the wretched girl again lifted Wender- 
um’s body in her arms, then slowly laying it on the 
surface of the clear water, said, ‘‘Oh best of men, 
thy sacred remains shal] not be violated by the ven- 
geance of my father. Thoushalt sleep in the billow 
and the hand that laid thee low shall give a grave to 
thy Canarissa!” She gazed mournfully downward for 


your father’s drift and act accordingly. You will be 


jsome minutes, then lifted the oar he had so lately re- 


that he would do every thing in his power to assist} 


signed, and pushed for the Island; when she reached 
the shore, she stood upright, with her long, black 
ringlets flowing wildly over her shoulders, and her 
dark eye lighting up into all the determination of her 
sire. ‘ Now,” sheexclaimed, brandishing the atag- 
han she had taken from her murdered lover. “Let 
him who slew my best friend, come forward, this bo- 
som is bared to his blade, and this arm is lifted to 
avenge the orave and innocent. Let him come.”— 
All was silent as the grave. The crowd parted, and 
she passed on expecting death at every step, but no 
one molested her. - At length a well known voice 
cried out,‘‘stop,I am the murderer!” She turned 
and met the stern, and settled gaze of her father; 
she threw her weapon on the ground, and reve- 
rently approached him, he raised his ataghan to her 
bosom, when, she sunk on her knees, and clasping 
his feet, cried, ““Oh my father forgive me ere I die, 
send not my soul to its great Judge with an unforgiv- 
en crime upon it—slay not thy child until thy curse 
is removed!” His flinty heart was softened, and his 
stern brow relaxed—he looked on his beloved daugh- 
ter, and extended his hand towards her; she grasped 
it, but would not leave the earth until he had forgiv- 
en her. ‘I freely forgive thee,” he replied,“but the 
honor of our house demands that thou should’st die!” 
She attempted to rise, but so desperately had every 
faculty been exerted to support her to that moment, 
that she was altogether overcome, and sank back up- 
on the ground. Colonus gazed upon her—pride and 
paternal affection struggled in his bosom, and the lat- 
ter prevailed. ‘Thou shalt live my child,” he cried, 
lifting her tenderly in his arms—he startled back with 
a cry of horror and agony—the spirit was not there! 

Colonus lived many years to regret his rashness.— 
He has now three brave sons fighting for their coun- 
try’s cause, and when they left his roof, for this glori- 
ous enterprize, which was a short time before his 
death, he enjoined it upon them to spare the yielding 
Turk for the sake of Canarissa. 


MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 6. 


WOMAN. 


A woman who has the beauty of feminine delicacy 
and grace—who has the strong sense of a man, yet 
softened and refined by the influence of woman! 
feeling—whose passions are strong, but chastened 
and directed by delicacy and principle—-whose mind 
is brilliant, alike from its natural emanations and its 
stores of ucquirement—whose manners have been 
formed by the imperceptible influence of good society, 
in its broad sense, yet are totally free from the con- 
sciousness and affectation of any clique, though it be 
the highest--who, though she shines in and enjoys 
the world finds her heart’s happiness at home—is not 
this the noblest and the sweetest of the creatures for- 
med by God? , R. 


SONNET. . 

There was a beautiful spirit in her air, 
As ofa fay at revel. Hidden springs 

Too delicate for knowledge should be there, 
Moving her gently like invisible wings. 

And then her lip outblushing the red fruit 
That bursts with ripeness in the Autumn time, 

And the arch eye you would not swear was mute, 
And the rich cheek as of a purer clime, 

And the low tone, soft as a pleasant flute 
Heard over water with the vesper chime, 

And then her forehead with its soft dark curl 
And the bewildering smile that made her mouth 
Like a torn rose leaf moisten’d of the South— 

She has an angel’s gifts—the radiant girl! 


THE TOMB OF WOMAN. 


For myself I can pass by the tomb of a man with 
somewhat of calm indifference; but when I survey the 
grave of a female, a sigh involuntarily escapes me. 
With the holy name of woman, I associate every soft, 
tender, and delicate affection. I think of her as the 
young and bashful virgin, with eyes sparkling, and 
cheeks crimsoned with each impassioned feeling of 
her heart: as the kind and affectionate wife, absorbed 
in the exercise of her domestic duties; as the chaste 
and virtuous matron, tired with the follies of the 


| world, and preparing for that grave into which she 
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must soon descend. Qh! there is something in con- 
templating the character of a woman, that raises the 
soul far above the vulgar level of society. She is 
formed to adorn and humanize mankind, to soothe his 
cares and strew his path with flowers. In the hour 
of distress, she is the rock on which he leans for sup- 
port, and when fate calls him from existence, her 
tears bedew his grave. Can I look down upon her 
tomb without emotion? Man has always justice done 
to his memory—woman never. Tne pages of histo- 
ry lie open to the one; but the meek and unobtrusive 
excellencies of the other sleep with her unnoticed in 
the grave. In her may have shone the genius of the 
poet, with the virtue of the saints, the energy of the 
man with the tender softness of the woman. She 
too may have passed unheeded along the sterile path- 


way of her existence, and felt for others as I now feel 
for her. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


SPECIMENS. 
Beautiful, beautiful tresses! see Calanthe 
How gloriously they float upon a neck 
That rivals alabaster. What a cheek! 
Gushing with roses—heavens what a cheek 
‘To witch old Guidos pencil!—breathing life 
And flashing beauty, See the colour steal 
Up to the lucid forehead, where the veins 
Like hidden streams of azure wanton by. 
Bewild’ring creature! who is she Calanthe? 


A milliner from France who wears a wig 
And paints egregiously! 


Why what an—! ROMEO. 


A SCENE FROM THE ROWE. 

At the door of the inner apartment Walmer stop- 
ped, and holding it a moment in his hand, he turned 
suddenly round, and in a deep solemn voice, he utter- 
Prepare!!” 

For what?” said the dauntless Leslie. 

‘** For that which, if thou hast a human heart, will 
break it.-—For that which, if thou hast one grain of 
the common feelings of humanity, will wring them to 
agony.—For that which, if thou hast one particle of 
conscience, will touch it with never-dying remorse!” 

Leslie was thunderstruck,—he knew not what to 
expect—his mind wandered through the labyrinths of 
his memory of .the past, and anticipations of the fu- 
ture, to divine what was to come; yet he was fear- 
less. 


‘** Lead on—] am prepared for any thing.” 

‘** Enter,” exclaimed Walmer, in a voice of thun- 
der. ‘ Enter, and behold thy work!” 

He threw open the door, and Leslie beheld a couch 
with tapers placed at its feet and head. The couch 
was covered with a sheet, on which were strewn 
sprigs of rosemary and yew. Just over it, at the head 
was a large picture, covered with a green curtain. 
By its side was a smal] desk, on which were a missal 
and a rosary, as though some one had been recently 
praying there. The window, which reached to the 
ground, was partly open, so that the flames of the ta- 
pers flickered in the night-breeze, and rendered the 
light still more doubtful. The forms which the sheet 
that covered the couch presented, were too defined 
not to convey at once to the eye that a corpse was 
concealed beneath it. 


Leslie started—he hesitated. Walmer advanced 
to the couch; and laying his hand upon the sheet, 
slowly and solemnly exclaimed, “ Approach, and con- 
template thy work.’ Perceiving his hesitation— 
Ha! dost fear the effects of crime, and yet not fear 
to commit it? 


The word fear acted like electricity upon the 
nerves of Leslie; he approached firmly; Walmer 
threw off the covering suddenly, and Leslie shrunk 
back shuddering and pale, and trembling, as the hol- 
low and sanken features, and thin and attenuated 
form of Agnes met his view; a convulsive shudder 
crept through his whole frame: his hair had the sen- 
sation of bristling upon his head, and every nerve 
seemed to vibrate to some unpleasant, some unnatu- 
ral touch. 


He wished to withdraw his eyes, but could not.— 
His feet seemed the only steady part of his whole 
frame, and they felt rooted to the floor. Nature 
burst forth in huge drops of perspiration, which roll- 


ed down his forehead: his hand involuntarily stretch- 
ed itself out, as though it would have some palpable 
proof of the reality of the object before him—but 
shrunk back before it came in cuntact with the corpse. 


|For the Philadelphia Album. 


A STARLIGHT SCENE. 
Whither to night, Lolotte, for I am sad— 
Weary with earth and tortur’d with vain doubts 
That have a phantom being. I am net 
All that thy love should make me—for the depth 
Of thy devotedness cannot be paid 
By a proud heart, and wayward e’en as mine! 
Come hither, love, nay, nearer yet, and press 
Those rosy lips, in virgin bashfulness, 
And yet in soul devotedness, to mine. 
Tell o’er again that wild and broken tale 
Which soothes my saddest moments. How the thought 
That I was dear to you—ay, very dear, 
Stole first among your musings—how you shunned 
Its strange conviction, till your brain was lost 
In most fantastic images——and how at last 
You knew that it was love, and wept in fear 
That it might be a fountain springing up 
To waste upon a desert. Tell me all 
The vagrant dreams that made you what you was, 
A cold and cautious creature—one whose words 
Were full of calm indifference and scorn! 


Where shall we wander? By the glancing stream 
That dashes o’er the precipice, or on 


The valley’s bosom, or the green hill’s top? 


‘“‘Nay, do not Jet us wander—thou art sad, 

And I will tell thee all, that thou canst ask 

Of thy Lolotte’s devotedness, e’en here. 

But wherefore doubt—have not the voiceless shades—- 
The gliding brooks, and yon high host of stars, 
Been constant witnesses of her deep love. 
Have | not told in such delirious words 

As only thee might hear from thy Lolotte,, 
That life, and all that makes life precious here, 
Would be a thankless boon, forsook by thee, 
Have not left a group oflaughing girls 
And wander’d with thee, from the festival, 
When eyes look’d strangely on me—and pale lips 
Utter'd calumniate whispers. Have I not— 

But wherefore swell the history. Thy doubts 
Are worse than daggers to me—and my fears 
Conjure the worst imaginings to solve 

The mysteries that hang upon thy lips. 

Oh, what a slave is woman when she loves! 

If thou art chang’d—and seek for some pretence 
To tell thy treachery--take back thy vows 

’T were better soon to die, than thus to be 
Forever tortur’d with conflicting doubts— __ 

Oh what a fool is woman when she fears!” 


0 


Nay! do not madden me, my own Lolotte, 

My every fear is hush’d—and I am thine, 

Tho’ all the earth conspire to make us twain: 
Forsake thee! change! no, never! by the stars 
That look so gloriously upon us now-— 

And by my own dark destiny—Oh! no! 

Come, smile as thou wert wont and dry the tear 
That glitters on thine eye-lash—breathe less quick 
And Oh! dispel that wild and troubled glance 

For 1 am all that my Lolotte can wish— 


Yea—by this holy kiss, I am all thine! ROMEO. 


PICTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
It was with a slow but delightful step we climed 
the sparkling heights of Scutari. It lies on the Asi- 
atic side of the Bosphorus, and completes that glori- 
ous amphitheatre of garden and palace which gives 
Constantinople the pre-eminence over any other city 
in the world. Above us were ranges of light wood- 


en buildings, each girt with its primeval cypresses| 


or pines; the natural hill, jutting out in patches of 
rock or verdure at intervals, and, where the situation 
suggested, occasionly shaped iuto small squares, stud- 
ded witn fountains and caffes for the refreshment of 
the traveller, was seen between. This formed the 
mass, or substratum of the picture; but it was richly 
diversified by allthe other gorgeous accompaniments 
of an oriental capital. The caravamerai, the koisk, 
the mosque succeeded; sometimes seen with its swell- 
ing domes, cast like a broad shield on the 
woods below, at others with the tall glistening 
shafts of its minarets, rising like a column of smoke 
from a morning landscape. The whole was infram- 
ed by the cemeteries, which, since the Turks have 
a to credit the prophecy of their approaching ex- 
pulsion from Europe, have been suddenly preferred 
by the more religious part of the community, to those 
in the more immediate neighbourhood of Constanti- 


nople. The sleep here, it is supposed, is less likely 
to be disquieted by the Muscovite vampyres, and, as 
the soil is unquestionably Asiatic, cannot be included 
in the anathema. The situationis admirable, and 
were I an epicure in graves, I know of no “lying” I 
should compare to the lying in the cemetaries of Scu- 
tari. As we ascended the town the nature of the 
ground frequently compelled us to halt. We seized 
these pauses with avidity, and at every opening 
which the streets afforded, turned round to gaze on 
the magnificent outspreading of the scene below us. 
We stood on the confines of Europe and Asia—we 
gazed on two great quarters of the world at once.— 
Constantinople lay before us—her Golden Horn,(the 
port of Constantinople,) like a rich gem encased by 
the semi-circle of three great cities, or a lake in the 
midst of such a city as Babylon, was calm, bright 
and gorgeous. On the left stretched the deep-r 
houses and dark gardens of the ancient Byzantium, 
fronted by the white fortress palace of the Sultan; on 
the right rose the stone buildings, and European pal- 
aces of Pera and Galata. A little higher we could 
count her hundred mosques, and the spanning lines 
of the aqueduct of Valenswand the brown rusty tur- 
rets of triple walls, and, beyond all, the black burnt 
deserts of Thrace, stretching off towards Adrianople, 
till they were lost in the purple and duskiness of the 
distance. The Bosphorus coursed below us, with 
the arrowy fieetness of the blue Rhone, and was dap- 
pled over the sails and ensigns of a thousand nations 
and colors. The picture is unrivalled on earth; and 
the moment could not be more favourable for such a 
victure. An Asiatic mellowness hung upon every 
thing; the air was smooth, and slumberous; it was 
noontide; the inhabitants were in their houses, and 
the lazy wheel of the sea-birds, round the light house 
or Phanari of “the Lady,” below, was all that beto- 
kened the stir and change of existance. We hung 
in silence and admiration over the scene: and seated 
ourselves for a few moments on the edge of a foun- 
tain beneath some bending plantains; where a vener- 
able Turk had just spread his careet, and for an in- 
stant interrupted his smoking, to prostrate himself at 
the call of the Imaum prayer. It is impossible to 
heur their cries from the innumerable mosques which 
generally crowd an eastern city, inviting the whole 
human race at the same hour to worship, without 
being profoundly affected. There is in the human 
voice, at all times, something inexpressibly more sol- 
emn and penetrating than any bells or instruments 
whatsoever; but, combined as they are in the mind of 
the Mahomedan, with all the associations of his relig- 
ion, it is not singular that their power should be al- 
together irresistible. I have seldom seen a Turk 
disobey his appeal, and the moment the melancholy 
cadences begin to die upon your ear, you see the 
population, wherever they are placed, at once bow 
down before the Giver and Preserver of all things, 
with a simplicity and benignity which would shame a 
Christian. ‘*‘At su¢éha moment,” as a Turk once ex- 
pressed himself to me, ‘you might brandish a naked 
scymetar above their neck, they would not turn round 
to rebuke you; the Creator is greater than the crea- 
ture, and God takes care or his servants.” 


THE LADIES OF VALLADOLID. 

The ladies were so agreeable, that I saw much 
less of the city and its buildings than I otherwise 
should have done. I really think there is less of art 
in the composition of Spanish women than of any 
other people whatsoever. They neither paint nor 
patch, nor have those periodical moultings of feath- 
ers, which fashion elsewhere prescribes: but they all 
dress nearly alike, and in the same way all seasons; 
so that Senora Maria is only to be distinguished from 
Senoro Mariano by a countenance more melancholy, 
by black eyes swimming ina more maiden whiteness, 
or by a figure (which is even graceful) of a somewhat 
larger or smaller mould. Their stockings are of white 
silk, and they are never without a mantela (an ample 
veil of white lace) which is gracefully hung over their 
head and shoulders when they go abroad, and at other 
times adopted asashawl. Small pieces of lead are 
attached, | undenstanl to the bottom of the fasquinas, 


which accounts for thelonian elegance of its fold- 
ings and fall. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album ] 
MY COTTAGE HOME.” 
it was morning, I stood by the low, humble cot 
Where the days of my childhood had fied, 
I gazed strangely around, from the brook to the grot, 
For all seemed to be altered and dead: 
I look’d for the path, that so well I once knew, 
It was grown o’er with high waving grass, 
The flowers that once bloomed unnumbered, were few, 
And choaked up by the weeds, in a mass. 


_ My home too, was drooping, and stooped in decay, 

And the wild vine had crept o’er its side, 

Ev'ry beauty I once loved, had long passed away 
For destruction had poured her dark tide; 

The wild birds now dwelt on the moss covered roof, 
And the insects, croaked notes of despair, 

While every scene of endearment, bore proof 
That the footsteps of time had been there. 


O! where were my parents, that boyhood had seen, 
And left blest with the pleasures of life? 

They had sunk to the grave,—they had gone like a dream 
From this wide world of trouble and strife, 

And the gay voice of love, the sweet smile of content 
From my mother, who met me with joy, 

Had now faded and gone,—to the tomb she was bent 
Breathing prayers, for the wandering boy.— 

DERFLA. 


VARIETY. 


ADAM AND THE SERAPH. 


In the evening, Adam reposed upon a hillock, un- 
der atree inthe garden of Eden—his countenance 
was directed upward, and looked towards heaven.— 
A seraph approached him and said, “Why do you ob- 
serveso ardently the glittering expanse? What trou- 
bles you, Adam?” ‘*What should trouble me,” said 
the father of mankind, ‘‘in this habitation of peace? 
My eye beholds the stars, the glittering ornaments 
of Heaven. Oh, that I possessed the wings of the 
eagle, that I might soar on high, and view more near- 
ly their radiant forms.” “Your wish shall be grati- 
fied.” answered the seraph; and he touched Adam, 
and Adam sunk in slumber, and dreamed; and it ap- 
peared in his dream as if he soared towards the ethe- 
real regions. When he awoke, he looked around, 
and wondered that he reclined under the tree upon 
the hillock; but the seraph stood before him, and said, 
“What meditation occupies your mind?” Adam an- 
swered, ‘Behold, I was transported to the arch of 
Heaven, and wandered amidst the constellations. | 
hovered about Orion and the seven stars. Radiant 
worlds, great and glorious as the sun, rushed by me 
—the milky way which you there observe, is an ocean 
of luminaries, pregnant with worlds of dazzling 
brightness—above this sea of light is another, and 
yet another. These radiant worlds are inhabited by 
beings like myself, who pray to God and glorify his 
name. * * * Seraph, how hast thou conducted me?”— 
“This tree,” answered the seraph, “has protected 
you with its grateful shade, and on this hillock has 
your body reposed. But behold, Adam, a seraph 
dwells within you, which can wander through myri- 
ads of worlds; yes, it soars to greater eminence, it 
offers adoration to Jehovah. Son of earth, honour 
and guard this seraph, that the pleasure of his flight 
does not become tasteless, and that it does not fet- 
ter you to the earth.” The seraph spoke, and van- 


ished. 


THE TAILOR’S FIRST LOVE. 


Just after I was put to my ’prenticeship, having 
made free choice of the tailoring trade, I had a terri- 
ble stound of calf-love. Never shall I forget it. I 
was growing up, long and lank asa willow wand. 
Brawns to my legs there were none, as my trowsers 
of other years too visibly affectedto show. Thelong 
yellow hair hung down, like a flax-wig, the length 
of my lantren jaws, which looked, notwithstanding 
my yapness and stiff appetite, as if eating and they 
had broken up acquaintanceship. My blue jacket 
seemed in the sleeves to have picked a quarrel with 
the wrists, and had retreated to a tail below the el- 


bow. The haunch-buttons, on the contrary, appear- 
ed to have taken a strong liking to the shoulders, a 
little below which they showed their brightness. At 
the middle ofthe back, the tails terminated, leaving 
the well-worn rear of my corduroys, like a full moon 
seen through a dark haze. Oh! but I must have 
been a bonny lad. My first flame was the minister’s 
lassie, Jess, a buxom and forward quean, two or three 
years older than myself. I used to set looking at her 
in the kirk, and felt a droll confusion when our een 
met. It dirled through my heart like a dart, and 
I looked down at my psalm book sheeping and blush- 
ing. Fain would I have spoken to her, but it would 
not do; my courage aye failed me at the pinch, though 
she whilst gave me a smile when she passed me. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY. 

Neither English beauty nor French beauty, neither 
Spanish beauty nor Italian beauty, is so shifting, or 
so modest, or so intellectual as American beauty. 
More attractive they all are on some accounts, more 
wonderful and more showy, but they are unlike it— 
even the beauty of England is so—in the sweetness 
and composure, in the spiritualized air that one sees 
in the youthful women of our country, particularly at 
the south, and in the free, cordial, generous manner 
that so eminently distinguishes the cultivated female 
of the north, where we may find more nature and less 
affectation perhaps, than among any other women of 
the age. 


[From the’Boston Statesman. ] 
JULY. 


Oh Saratoga, Lebanon, Niagara, and Ballston! 

The heart that does’nt sigh for you this weather, must be all 
stone— 

The fashionable girls are off, and so are all the fellows, 

And I am puffing like a pair of apoplectic bellows. 


The pavements all are hissing hot, the sky above is brazen, 
And every head’s as good as dead the sun can lay his rays on; 
The market smells most horribly—It’s death to go to dinner, 
And I expect to melt away—I do—as I’m a sinner. 


The lean, like walking skeletons, go stalking pale and gloomy 
And the fat, like red hot warming pans, send hotter fancies 
thro’ me, 

I wake from dreams of Polar ice, on which I was a slider, 
Like fishes dreaming of the sea and waking of the spider. 


Ye steam boats upon Hudson river--15—20 milers— 

It makes my fancy cool to hear the hissing of your boilers, 
Your 150 passengers, all cool as Holland skaiters, 

And the punches iced so thrillingly by your white-apron’d wai- 
ters. 


I sigh to think of all these things, I wih that I was able 

To ‘‘cut” the thousand manuscripts that lie upon my table-- 
If I could coin the flesh I’ve lost, or make a horse of sorrow, 
I’d be upon the road to Saratoga Springs to-morrow. 


A Civil Request.—An old woman observing a sai- 
lor going by her door, and supposing it to be her son 
Billy, cried out to him, “Billy, where is my cow gone?” 
The sailor replied in a contemptuous manner, ‘Gone 
to the d ], for what I know.” Well, as you 
are going that way,” said the old woman, “I wish you 
would just let down the bars.” 


Professional Vanity.—Even a sexton likes to have 
things regularly done. A man was buried the other 
day at Richmond, who was detested throughout the 
neighbourhood for his churlishness and avarice, and 
not a tear being shed at the consignment of his re- 
mains to the dust, the sexton alarmed at this new 
order of things seized a boy who was looking on, by 
the ear, and pinched him till he wept, as no one else 
would. 


Conjfirmation.—An old woman who attended sev- 
eral confirmations was at length recognised by the 
Bishop:—*‘Have I not seen you here before,” asked 
his Lordship, “I gets confirmed as often as I can,” 
replied the woman, “they tellme it good for the rheu- 
matism! 


LOVE. 

First love, is the only passion which lingers in the 
heart, when every other feeling seems to have left it 
forever. It isthe only passion felt, which is free 
from the dross of interest or design; and the only one 


ness of affection. It is the first kindling of the prom- 
ethean flame upon the shrine of the heart, and the 
fire descehds from heaven to light it. Amid the bu- 
sy world and its countless throng, while we are lov- 
ing and beloved, while we are ambitious and success- 
ful; we often say to ousrelves we are happy—and we 
are—but itis not the pure and extatic bliss which 
swells the young heart when its first and only love is 
felt and returned. Then the object is pointed out by 
the sympathetic hand of genuine nature, and the cal- 
culating eye of interest has never fixed its polluting 
gaze upon it. Then two hearts beat in unison, and 
beat as they should beat forever. 

Yet is this first love sometimes forgotten, and often 
a more powerful passion sways the heart, till it mo- 
nopolizes all its feelings. Yet it is like the ethereal 
fire, which may be dimmed for a moment, or even ob- 
scured, but can never be extinguished. Its source 
is in the heart, and the heart must cease to feel ere 
this first and holiest flame can expire. 


O. H. PERRY. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8. NAVY. 
From his lonely grave by the sea-washed sand, 
To theclime of his fame we bore him, 
For he could not restina foreign land, 
With the red cross waving o’er him; 
So we covered his breast with the stars of light, 
In the flag that he loved so dearly, 
When he met the proud foe in his might, 
And the battle followed cheerly. 


With mourning fiag half-mast displayed, 
We roused our drums to meet him, 
And fore and aft we stood arrayed, 
With minute guns to greet him; 
While memory showed him ever nigh . 
As he looked when fame had crowned him, 
With victory beaming from his eye, 
And freedom cheering round him, 


Like some bright flower that meets its doom, 
_ _ Where the scorching winds have hasted; 

Like some young pine whose mountain bloom, 
The bolts of awe have blasted— 

So fell the beautiful and brave, 
In the zenith of his glory, 

With a nation’s tears to wet his grave, 
And embalm his name in story. 


Then strew his bier with early flowers, 
And wave the laurels o’er him, 

Who made the sea’s proud Mistress ‘ours,” 
What none had done before | im. 

Let ocean heave and roll along, 
Till winds and floods are weary; 

While muse awakes the chords of song, 
For the Hero of Lake Erie. 


A SENSIBLE REASONER. 


A traveller expressed his surprise to an inhabitant 
of Lisbon, that they should have ventured to raise 
their houses to such a height ina town so lately over- 
thrown by an earthquake. 

It is because it has been so lately overthrown, he 
replied, that we venture; for as other capitals in Eu- 
rope deserve an earthquake as much as Lisbon, it is 
reasonable to believe that they a!l will be overthrown 
in their turn, according to their deserts; and, of course 
it will be a long time before it comes round to Lis- 
bon again. 


An Irishman who some time ago was committed 
to Knutsford House of Correction for a misdemean- 
our, and sentenced to work on the tread-wheel for 
a month, observed, at the expiration of his task, 
“what a great dale of fatague and botheration it 
would have saved us poor creaters if they had but 
invented it to go by steam, like all other water-mills; 
for d—I burn me if I have not been going up strirs 
this four weeks, but never could reach the chamber- 
door at all, at all.” 


ed until arrearages are paid unless at the option of the publisb- 


that displays, in their true light, the purity and holi- 


ers.—E. F. Brown, Agent, 51, Cherry-street, New York. 
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